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» PUBLISHED WEEKLY. John Conran to James Abell, (under deep trials.) __ Fifth Month, 1812.—I attended the Yearly 
ee Dustin, Fifth Month Ist, 1812. | Meeting in Dublin, which was large, and at 

da, Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. Dear Friend :—I remember the saying of a | times favored with a living spring of Gospel 

ars, Subscriptions, payments and business communications | dear friend, Thomas Scattergood, under a holy | ™nIstry, to the edifying and comfort of the 

s of received by influence, to me when under deep suffering, living part of the family. The meetings of busi- 

and Joun 8, SToKEs, PUBLISHER, “Satan hath desired to have thee to sift thee as | Ness were also favored with the calming influ- 

= No. 116 Nortu Fourts Srreet, uP srarrs, wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith | ence of Divine Power, so as to cause the waves 

2 PHILADELPHIA. fail not ;” and his holy prayer proved availing, | t be still, which were at times distressing, oc- 

“a ntnttgua ie ineeettinte even to this very day, enabling to speak well of | casioned by three appeals from the province of 

30 JOSEPH WALTON, the Lord’s name, because his mercy endureth, Munster, which has been cause of exercise to 

1 in Moorestown, BuRLINGTON Co., N: J and will endure from one generation to another. | Some there for several years past, and occasioned 

soll ; > Me Z. 







I nearly sympathize with thee, my dear friend, | # breach of love among them. The state of that 
ee os Ch! Le : : ; 































































































































































































































; in thy present suffering state, but not as Job's province coming weightily before the meeting 
~ Se ant Senne aT friends, in a similar vide dispensation, with | this time, a visit to it was appointed, and my 
ony, presumption; no my dear friend, but under a] ®@me was set down for that service with five 
ved John Conran full persuasion that thy trials are in unutterable | Others, to meet at Limerick Quarterly Meeting 
: = ; wisdom, to purify and to bring thee to a more |!" the Seventh Month, and to proceed further 
~~ Cee Serene Se full acknowledgment of the depths of his counsel | #5 Truth may open the way. — 
full Fourth Month 25th, 1811.—I left home to at- | —that thou hadst known Him like Job, in an In the Seventh Month, I left home to attend 
‘ious tend the Yearly Meeting in Dublin. In this unspotted life and conversation, and brought the Quarterly Meeting at Limerick, the several 
thus meeting we had the company of Henry Hull} praise to his Truth. Yet here is not to be our | sittings of which proved to me seasons of deep 
= from North America. I had a suffering time, | rest, but to obtain a further knowledge of Him, suffering, and I found no relief in them till the 
iend mostly in silence, especially in the meetings for] in which every other consideration may be | !#st sitting, which was closed, when I requested 
thly discipline, which to me were heavy. I returned | abased, and we bow ourselves before Him in | ® pause might be made, after which I laid down 
‘or & home after the Meeting. dust and ashes, that He alone may be confessed, | y burden, and [expressed] the exercise I had 
tend In the Eleventh Month, I accompanied Ann | and his name (power) be exalted in us and over | passed through, which was deep suffering ; the 
— Burgess from Leicester round the Lough. We | all, blessed for ever! I salute thee, my dear | occasion of it I dare not conjecture, fearing to 
an held public meetings in the following places to | friend, in the fresh feeling of that love which I | be found in the seat of judgment, but referred 
it for good satisfaction, viz: Newtown, Donaghadee, | believe flows at this time from the Fountain | the judgment to each, to examine themselves, 
ecret Belfast, Antrim, Grange, Ballinacree, Colerain, | that will never be drawn dry, though flowing how far they had contributed to this distress 
con- and Moyallen. from generation to generation, at which the which was now felt to cover the minds of the 
held . Twelfth Month 1st.—The Quarterly Meeting | Lord’s flock have at all times been made to living amongst us. The meeting closed in a 
vel in Lurgan, which was large and attended by S. | drink, and of which the flocks of the stranger painful manner to me, feeling little or no relief, 
> the G. and Ann Burgess, both of whom I thought | cannot partake. And may He who dwelt in| Next day in the meeting for worship, I had an 
his.” were much favored, being well qualified to open | the bush and it was not consumed, dwell in thee, | open time to the youth, of whom there was a 
what the principles to those who are without. The] and thou in Him, so that the arrows of the| large number present, and the meeting ended 

meeting for discipline was conducted in har- | archers may be blunted and turned aside, and comfortably. I then went to Mountmellick, 

ORGE mony, and the select ‘meeting again re-instated, | the Lord may have the acknowledgment of and remained there nearly two weeks, attend- 
= which had been laid aside for about twelve | praise, is the sincere desire of thy affectionate | ing the meetings in course, which felt to me to 
years. Cation Joun Conran. | be low and exercising seasons, very little ability 

‘ afforded to minister till the day I left it, when I 

ARLES John Conran to Ann Burgess. To John Conran. was concerned in the week-day meeting, to ex- 
. a ; Twelfth Month 14th, 1811. Esteemed Friend :—May the protecting Arm | press my sense of sundry states—some, in whom 
ae Dear Friend :—Thou art serving a good | of Divine Power shield thee through the yet re-| the precious seed of God’s kingdom was covered 
rt dis Master, and I believe with faithful dedication, | maining conflicts, that thou may know a safe | with the clods of the earth, which prevented its 
s state, be thou faithful unto death as well as unto life, | landing in the haven of an eternal rest! Thy | growth—in others, the briars and thorns choked 
pula that thou mayst inherit the crown of life. The|love has been great to the Beloved of souls,| it—whilst some were soaring aloft, above the 
as apostle says he was in deaths oft, a state of deep | manifested by thy attachment to his cause on | simplicity of Truth, and entering into airy specu- 
in his humiliation necessary for the Lord’s favored | the earth, which thou hast espoused and adhered | lations concerning those things which can only 

sition, servants to experience ; this is the preparation | unto in a day of shaking, when many were blown | be known by the revelation of the Father; it 

‘ithful- of the heart which is not of man, it is of the | away, and have mingled with the chaff that floats | was by this revelation that Abraham saw Christ’s 
om Lord, because here we can cast down every |in the air! What a favor in the part of the | day, and was glad, and the prophets saw it and 

a ] crown and high imagination of ourselves; and | county thou lives in! Oh! that thou mayst | foretold it ; some were called to come down from 

eae the baptism sometimes is so deep that we scarce- | know the Ancient of days to be with thee now | the above state of self-exaltation, by Him who 

om ae ly dare look up to Heaven only to say, “ Have | when old age is making its ravages, that thou | is willing to enter in, and abide with them, if 

y circle mercy on me, | amasinner.” Although we are | mayst be the encourager of the younger branches | they will but obey his call. I left this place not 

sin - buried with Him, yet when thus tried, remem-| of the family whom the Head of the Church | altogether relieved from the burden I had to 

. ber, my dear friend, for thy consolation, the may bring forth into usefulness. My spirit was | bear, being sensible how hard it is for the voice 

went precious life which at times we do much rejoice | united to some of those, for whose establishment | of the servant to be effectually heard by those 

in is safe, being hid with Him in God, the sure|in the Truth I have desired, that the walls of | who have not submitted themselves to the voice 
oth of hiding place and refuge of the just and right-| our Zion, which have been marred, may be com- | which has spoken, and is speaking from heaven. 
dow of eous of all ages. Though I write these things to | pletely restored and built up, that there may be Twelfth Month 1st, 1813.— Many are and have 

- of the thee, they are I believe thy own already ; yet | rendered unto the Lord of Hosts the glory that | been the trials and tribulations I have had to 

in these baptisms our faith is tried to a hair’s | is due. Then will He restore unto Israel judges | pass through, both in my public and private 
ene breadth, but out of the mouths of two or three | as at the first, and counsellors as in the begin- capacity. My afflictions are great, and I seem 

8, Witnesses the word is established. 







ning! In the fellowship of the Gospel I con- | often left comfortless, and at seasons ready to 
clude, remaining thy. friend, Henry Huw. |! conclude that I would no more speak in -the- 
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name of the Lord, and have ofttimes gone to 
meeting with that resolution ; but when the word 
of life has sprung up in my heart, I could not 
refrain, and words would almost burst from my 
lips; and though no condemnation would follow, 
yet constant poverty of spirit would be my cover- 
ing, and mortifying recollections of my past life 
would impress my mind, and sink me into great 
abasedness of soul, therein acknowledging my 
unworthiness and unfitness to take the great 
and holy name of my God in my lips: but to 
this state I submit, and bear it patiently, as I 
am made sensible it is truly my desert. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Continued from page 322.) 

The word tithes is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon teothia—a tenth. Among the Jews the 
tenth part of the produce of the land and flocks 
was set apart for the support of the Levites, 
whose duty it was to perform the sacrifices and 
other rites prescribed by the law of Moses. 
When the conquered country of Canaan was 
divided among the tribes of Israel, the tribe of 
Levi received no share of the land, but in place 
of it the others were required to give them the 
tithe or tenth part of its produce. 

Many traces of the custom of paying tithes 
to the priests are found among the nations of 
antiquity. The ancient Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians sent tithes annually to the Tyrian 
Hercules; the southern Arabians paid a tenth 
part of the fragrant gums they collected for 
incense, to the priests, in honor of their god 
Sabis; and Abraham gave a tenth of his spoils 
to Melchizedek, priest of Salem, as mentioned 
in Gen. xiv: 20. 

The Society of Friends have always believed 
that the whole system of tithes has no place in 
the Christian Church, because our Saviour, by 
his coming, fulfilled the old Mosaic law, and put 
an end to the Jewish priesthood and to the tithes 
which were to support it. It is one of the glories 
of the Gospel dispensation, that every man has 
access to the Father, through Christ (the only 
High Priest of our profession ), without the inter- 
vention or mediation of any human being,—for 
we live in the days foretold by the prophet, when 
the Lord would write his will on the hearts of 
men, and there should be no need to teach each 
other, for all should know the Lord. 

There is a strong natural tendency in the 
human heart to devolve upon others the per- 
formance of religious worship, and to rest on 
the fallacious hope that in some way we may be 
spiritually benefited by these performances. 
This is the origin of the distinction between 
clergy and laity. According to the teachings 
of Christ and his apostles, all his disciples are 
to be priests to God, and to offer up spiritual 
worship to Him. But as this duty gradually 
came to be considered as the office of a separate 
class, the practice of paying them naturally 
followed. 

The early Church tithes were voluntary offer- 
ings, and these were not made obligatory until 
the Council of Tours, in 567. Charlemagne, at 
a later period, formally established the practice 
in his dominions. The introduction of tithes 
into England dates about the close of the eighth 
century. 

Friends regarded tithes as one of the corrup- 
tions that had been introduced into the Church, 
and spoke of them as “That abominable and 
crying oppression by which the Beast chiefly 
maintains his false prophets.” Their aversion 
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to the system was strengthened by the manifest 
injustice of their being called upon to pay men 
for preaching who never preached to them, 
and whom they unceremoniously designated as 
“hirelings:” men who cared more for the fleeces 
than for the flock. 

Gough, in his History of the Quakers, enu- 
merates several cases of much cruelty on the 
part of the prosecutor and of hardship to the 
poor sufferers ;—indeed, so widespread were the 
sufferings of Friends in those early days on this 
account, that a reference to them is a very com- 
mon incident in the lives of those early witnesses 
to the Truth. 

In 1655, Leonard Cole, for refusing to pay 
tithes, suffered six weeks imprisonment at Read- 
ing, and soon after his discharge, for a demand 
of 5s., had a horse taken from him, worth £4. 

In 1657, Edward Beeden and William Beas- 
ley, for demands of tithes less than 20s. each, 
were sent to jail and detained there above seven- 
teen months. During their imprisonment, the 
prosecutor took away three cows from the for- 
mer and six from the latter of them. 

In 1658, one William Vincent, for a demand 
of only 4-pence for tithes, was imprisoned in 
Northampton jail, at the suit of a priest, where 
he was kept above a year. 

In Huntingdonshire, a priest prosecuted for 
tithes in the Ecclesiastical Court, a poor widow, 
named Elizabeth Gray, about 80 years of age, 
and so infirm that she could scarce go out of 
her house; yet the prosecutor was so hard- 
hearted as to apply to the justices to send her 
to prison, she being certified by the Ecclesiastical 
Court as contumacious. But the justices re- 
fused in regard of her age, remarking that she 
was an object fitter for her grave than a prison. 
The priest being disappointed of his design 
against this ancient woman, prosecuted her son 
on the same claim of tithes, and endeavored to 
have him sent to prison, but he was discharged 
on the ground that he was only a servant to his 
mother. 

Friends were very careful to preserve clear 
records of their sufferings; and made frequent 
use of these in their pleading with those in 
authority, and with the public at large ;—in- 
deed, their unwearied labors in this direction, 
we believe had much influence in gradually ef- 
fecting a change in the popular estimation of 
the rights of conscience, and the iniquity of 
those persecuting laws and practices which had 
long existed without scarcely a question being 
raised as to their propriety. 

Edward Burrough, in his tract entitled “A 
Measure of the Times,” quotes the descriptions 
given by Peter, Jude and John, in ancient 
times of the false prophets, who should bring in 
damnable heresies; through covetousness should 
make merchandize of the people; and should 
follow the ways of Balaam, who loved the wages 
of unrighteousness, &c. He shows that the gen- 
eration of teachers, which then ruled in Great 
Britain, had the characters pointed out by the 
apostles of old. They filled the world with 
damnable heresies—as holding forth—That 
a infants with water is baptism into 
the faith of Christ; that a steeple-house is the 
Church ; and that singing David’s experiences 
in the world, among wicked people, in rhyme 
and metre, is singing to the praise of God.— 
They deny the Light of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
given to every man, to be the only Teacher, 
and the only guide of man; and they that do 
deny the Light of Christ, with which every man 
that cometh into the world is lighted, to be suf- 
ficient to lead to Christ, und to the kingdom of 


God, they deny the Lord that bought them, 
Their hearts are exercised with covetous prac. 
tices; for they make poor people that have but 
ten eggs give them one, and that can hardly get 
any fuel for the fire, pay them a penny for the 
smoke ; with many other such exceeding coy- 
etous practices—as suing men 200 miles, to 
answer for three shillings, claimed by them for 
tithes, 

George Fox, in an epistle to the churches, 
tells the priests, that “they have destroyed 
many families, taken away their cattle, their 
horses, their goods, even their household goods; 
destroyed many poor men, even whole families, 
taking their whole estates from them whom you 
do no work for.” 

The case of Oliver Atherton, gives a good 
illustration of the care exercised by Friends to 
bear an open testimony to the world. He, with 
three other Friends, had been confined in prison 
for nearly 23 years, for tithes, at the suit of the 
Countess of Derby. The prison was a cold, un- 
wholesome place, and Oliver’s health failed, so 
that there seemed little hope of his recovery, 
unless he might be removed from it. Where- 
fore, application was made to the countess in 4 
letter, which set forth the reasons, why they de- 
clined to pay tithes:—because, if they did, they 
should deny Christ come in the flesh, who, by 
his coming had put an end to the tithes, and to 
the priesthood, to which they had been given. 
But she refused to have compassion upon him, 
and he died in prison. 

The Friends, as they carried the body from 
prison to the place of burial, stuck up papers 
upon the crosses of the towns through which 
they passed, with this inscription :— 


“ This is Oliver Atherton, of Ormskirk parish, 
persecuted to death by the Countess of Derby, 
for good conscience towards God and Christ, 
because he could not give her tithes, &c.” 


J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


Worth of Knowledge.—A philosopher stepped 
on board a boat to cross a stream ; on the pas 
sage he inquired of the ferryman if he under- 
stood astronomy. The man looked astonished. 
“« Astronomy?’ No, sir: never heard of it be- 
fore.” The philosopher replied: “I am very 
sorry, for one quarter of your life is gone.” A 
few minutes after he asked the ferryman, “ Do 
you know anything of mathematics?” The 
boatman smiled, and replied, “No.” “ Well, 
then,” said the philosopher, “ another quarter of 
your life is gone.” A third question was asked 
the ferryman: “Do yon understand arith- 
metic?” “Oh no, no; never heard of such a 
thing.” “ Well, my friend, then another quar- 
ter of your life is gone.” 

Just at this moment, the boat ran on a rock, 
The ferryman jumped up, pulled off his coat, 
and asked the philosopher “Sir, can you swim?” 
“No,” said the philosopher.” “ Well, then,” 
said the ferryman, “your whole life is gone; 
for the boat is going to the bottom.” 

MAny men aspire after sublime sciences, and 
are very industrious in refined inquiries concern- 
ing the nature and origin of Jesus Christ; but 
to what purpose is all our knowledge, unless 
Christ be found and brought forth in our hearts, 
and unless we believe that He, and only He, 
can deliver us from that obstacle, which would 
separate us eternally from God, I mean our 
sins.—Selected. 
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The First Crossing of Greenland. 











































































toward the spot which had been selected as the 


pot ve he | the cooking. Balto was generally the lucky 
one from which to attempt the ascent to the in- 


man, and his mode of performing the task was 





























































































































































































































































(Concludedsfrom page 324.) land ice. On their way they fell in with an | by licking and scraping the vessel as clean as 
‘ The Norwegian ski, on which this journey | encampment of heathen Esquimo, who received | tongue and fingers could make it. This was 
: was made, are long narrow strips of wood about | them hospitably—but with whom the inter-| well enough as far as it went, but not very 
eight feet long and three or four inches wide, | change of ideas was mainly by the aid of signs. | much can be done in this way in a deep, narrow 
, slightly curved upwards in front. There is at | A voyage of twelve days brought them to the | pot, as any one who has tried will allow. The 
, the centre a loop of leather to receive the toe,| end of their coast journey—it was a work of | bottom of our cooker was in fact all but inac- 
and a band which passes around the heel of the | much difficulty to climb the steep ascent, which | cessible. 
shoe. In travelling the skilaber dves not lift} brought them tothe level of the upper ice.| ‘ Next morning chocolate or tea was made 
i the boards, but propels them forward by alter- | Greenland is a high mountainous country, the|in the same vessel, and when after this it was 
. nate strokes from the hips and thighs. When | height in the centre, where Nansen crossed is | emptied it was not an uncommon sight to see 
‘. the snow is in good condition 8 or 9 miles can | about 9000 feet. But except near the coast, the | on the bottom a wonderful conglomeration of 
. be traversed in an hour. valleys are filled up and the mountains covered | the remains of soup or stew mixed with half 
° Nansen and his company obtained passage to | with snow and ice, the accumulation of many | dissolved lumps of chocolate or obtrusive tea- 
Iceland, where, it had been arranged, one of the | centuries. Near the coast this is intersected, as| leaves. On the top of all this the soup was 
d Norwegian vessels engaged in the seal fishery | is common in glaciers with deep crevices called | cooked in the evening aguin. 
\ was to call for them and convey them to the | crevasses, which are dangerous pitfalls to the} “At these ways of ours no doubt many a 
h East coast of Greenland. The pursuit of the | unwary traveller. After overcoming the first | house-keeper will turn up her nose, but I must 
a Bladder-nose seal is a comparatively recent in- | great rise, our party found a more gradual as-| assure her with all respect that never in the 
e dustry, having been inaugurated in 1876. Dur- | cent, which continued for many days journey, | course of her career and with all her cleanliness 
» ing the first eight years about 500,000 were cap- | till they reached a wide expanse of almost hori- | has she prepared food which gave its consumers 
” tured, besides large numbers that were killed | zontal snow, the central plateau of Greenland. | such supreme satisfaction as ours did us.” 
y and lost. The seal are found on the drift ice, | Their progress was generally slow, for the sleds} As they approached the western shores of 
> which lies in a broad belt along the East coast | would not slide easily over the loose snow, so | Greenland, they found the ground sloping down- 
4 of Greenland. The sealing vessels, when they | that heavy pulling was required to move them. | wards—and by rigging up temporary sails, were 
le- discover seal on the ice, push their strongly | The manner of life of the travellers is thus de- | carried rapidly onwards with favorable winds. 
ey built vessels in among the floes ; and when they | scribed: As the slope became more rapid, the crevasses 
by have reached a favorable position, send out their} “The evenings in the tent, when all the party | increased in number and size. After halting 
to boats with hunting parties. The skins and| were seated round on their clothes-bags, after | one evening, Nansen and two of his companions 
D, blubber are all that are taken, the flesh being | having carefully brushed themselves of snow, in | set out to explore the ice before them and de- 
= left on the ice to feed the sea-birds. Of latter | order to bring as little of it as possible inside, | cide on a route to be followed the nextday. As 
; years the fishery has been less productive than | were without comparison the bright spots in our | they went on they found a pool of water in a 
: formerly; partly perhaps because the number | existence at this particular time. However hard | fissure in the ice. He says: “ After a month of 
om of the animals is less than it was; and partly | the day had been, however exhausted we were, | incessant thirst and limited rations, the pleasure 
ch because the hunted seal have learned to desert | and however deadly the cold, all was forgotten | of having abundance of drink was indescri- 
the loose floes on the outer edge of the belt, and | as we sat round our cooker, gazing at the faint | bable.” Soon after this they reached the sea 
to rear their young on the more compact and | rays of light which shone from the lamp, and | level—a rude boat was constructed out of the 
sh inaccessible ice fields nearer the coast. waiting patiently for our supper. Indeed I do| bamboo poles and ski runners, with willows for 
by, The vessel which brought them from Iceland, | not know many hours in my life on which I] ribs, over which the canvas floar of the tent 
ist conveyed them to the inner edge of the icebelt, | look back with greater pleasure than these. was stretched. Awkward as it looked, it proved 
: from 10 to 12 miles from the land, and there} “And when the soup, or stew, or whatever | tolerably seaworthy, and in it two of them made 
the adventurous party transferred themselves | the preparation might be, was cooked, when the | their way to the Danish settlement at Godthaab, 
and their baggage to two small boats, and bid-| rations were served round, and the little candle-} where the whole party were generously enter- 
ding farewell to civilization, pushed off for the | stump lighted that we might see to eat, then | tained during the winter, and whence they re- 
shore. Many days however elapsed before they | rose our happiness to its zenith, and I am sure | turned to Europe the following summer in one 
ped reached this wished-for destination. They soon | all agree with me that life was more than worth | of the Danish vessels. 
yas became entangled in the ice and were rapidly | living.” 
ler- swept southward by the ocean current which} “It is not unnatural that food was the axis . 
ed. descends along the eastern line of the American | on which our whole life revolved, and that our Paid Pastorates. 
be- continent. Selecting a solid thick floe of clear | ideal of enjoyment was enough to eat in one| The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, publishes 
ery blue ice, which seemed stronger than the others, | form or another. It was to fatty food that our | an article dwelling on one of the evils attend- 
A they encamped on its surface with their boats | fancy especially turned, for, as I have said, our | ant on the system of having hired ministers— 
Do and belongings. The drift of the current finally | supply of fat was far too short. We were re-| an evil which appears to be increasing in their 
The brought them near to the land, although at a| duced in the end to an absolute famine, and | branch of the Christian Church—tbe frequent 
‘ell, more southerly point than they had desired, and | could have looked forward to no greater treat | changes of pastors. It says that some persons 
r of they reached the shore in their boats. Nansen} than the full and unrestricted possession of a} place the average Presbyterian settlement at 
ked says, that on landing, “ we were just like chil- | pound or two of butter, or lard, or something of | about five years. The article thus describes 
rith- dren ; and a bit of moss, a stalk of grass, to say | the kind a piece to work our hungry wills upon. | some of the disadvantages attendant on frequent 
h a nothing of a flower, drew out a whole rush of | The remnants after the first assault would cer- | changes :— 
uar- feelings. The Lapps ran straight up the moun- | tainly have been small. Each man had halfa| “In the case of the majority of ministers, in- 
tain side, and for a long while we saw nothing | pound of butter served out to him a week, and | secure pastorates are a sore trial and terrible 
ock. more of them. As I rested on a stone, delight-| as long as the ration lasted one of our favorite | hardship. They are thrown into pecuniary dif- 
coat, ing in the view, and the mere fact of existence, | enjoyments was to eat our butter in large lumps, | ficulties, and are subjected to the humiliation 
m?” I heard something come singing through the | and the tin box in which we kept it once open, | and expense of candidating, to the criticisms of 
en,” air and stop in the neighborhood of my hand. | it was difficult indeed to put the lid on again. | the public, to vexation in not obtaining due re- 
one; It was a good, well-known old tune it sang, and | To some of us this enjoyment was of short dura- | cognition, to mental worry, and to loss of time 
I looked down at once. It was a gnat, a real | tion. in finding suitable employment. Meanwhile, a 
gnat, and presently others joined it. I let them| “As to our method of cooking I must allow | dependent family suffers. The evil is increased 
and sit quietly biting, and took pleasure in their at-| that I have seen food prepared more cleanly.| by the fact, that vacant churches are hard to : 
ser- tack. They gave me, these dear creatures, sen-| I have already had occasion to point out that sleemn and hypercritical, and imagine that they 
- but sible proof that I was on land, as they sat there| we had no superabundance of water. There | have the whole church to select from, and usu- 
nless and sucked themselves full and red. The fa-| was therefore nothing to wash the cooking-pot | ally slaughter half a dozen worthy candidates 
sarta, miliar twitter of a snow-bunting was another | with ; nor would such washing have been at all | under the false sentiment that er are 
, He, cheering evidence of life.” pleasant work if we had had water. So after} numerous, and theirs is a “peculiar church,” 
ould _ After enjoying a good dinner, in which were | we had made our pea-soup or stew in the even-| and must have a “peculiar man.” The craze 
our included several of the few delicacies the party | ing, the pot was handed over to be cleaned, as| for young men and for the novel in style, also 






had carried with them, they set off northward | a special grace, by some one who had helped in 





operates to the disadvantage of the older and 
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more spiritually-minded preachers. So months, 
and sometimes years, pass before many of them 
receive the sought-for call. And in too many 
instances they are hardly warm in their nests, 
before the spirit of discontent and opposition 
begins to assert itself, and once more they are 
sent adrift to seek and find new quarters. Thus 
hundreds spend their ministry, until, tired out 
with constant change, they give up active min- 
isteria] service and eke out a living during the 
remainder of their days. as best they can, 
or, broken-hearted, pass prematurely to their 
grave.” 

The principles of the Society of Friends, 
wherever they are lived up to, preserve us from 
this, as well as other evils, attendant upon the 
system of hiring preachers, or of attempting to 
perform Divine worship by proxy. 

Lhesiinacnceedlbieadanbineas 
For “ THe Frienp.”’ 


Spring Flowers. 


The cool weather and frequent rains which 
had prevailed during the first half of the Fourth 
month, were succeeded by a warm, dry spell of 
a week or more, during which vegetation came 
forward with a rapidity such as has seldom been 
seen in our part of the country. At the com- 
mencement of this growing weather, the trees in 
general showed only a slight enlargement of 
their buds, but ere a week had elapsed, the 
leaves on many of them were developing, the 
cherry, plum and peach trees had burst into full 
bloom, the pear trees were covered with white 
clusters of flowers, and the apple trees had put 
on their clothing of red and white blossoms, 
presenting one of the most beautiful objects to 
be found in this region. 

Some short excursions in the neighboring 
Janes and woods showed that many of our native 
plants were in*flower. On enumerating those I 
met with before the end of the Fourth Month, 
I found they amounted to about fifty species. 
Among these were five or six kinds of violets. 

Of our violets the most common species is the 
common blue, hooded violet ( Viola eucullata), so 
named because the lower corners of the heart- 
shaped leaves are at first rolled up into a kind 
of hood ; one cause of its abundance is its habit 
of spreading itself by the growth in the latter 
part of the season of numerous under-ground 
flowers, which perfect their seed without the risk 
of being injured or lost which attaches to those 
elevated into the air on foot-stalks. They are 
to be found everywhere scattered through the 
grass or on the roadsides, but are often particu- 
larly abundant in spots where grass has not 
taken possession of the ground. I was especially 
pleased with one patch, where the shade of a 
honeylocust had prevented the growth of the 
grass, and the violet had taken almost full pos- 
session of the ground. The hundreds of bright 
purplish blue flowers presented a beautiful sight. 

This species of violet has many varieties, ac- 
cording to the situation in which it grows, in the 
size and color of its flowers, and in the shape of 
its leaves. In dry situations to the southward, 
a form is often seen, which has much smaller 
leaves, round heart-shaped and lying flat on the 
ground, while our common form has the leaves 
upright, lifted into the air on long foot-stalks, 
In damp woodlands we frequently find a variety 
called “Tland-leaf” (Viola palmata), because 
the leaf is cleft or pointed into several divisions 
reminding one of the fingers of the human 
hand. 

A walk along a narrow pathway over some 
low grounds, brought into view a multitude of 
delicate white violets mingled with the grass 
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growing on its side. They were of two kinds, 
distinguished by the shape of the leaves, but in 
other respects very similar. One had long, nar- 
row, lance-shaped leaves, whence its name ( Viola 
lanceolata ;) in the other, the leaves were broader 
and often a little heart-shaped at base. This 
was the Primrose-leaved violet ( Viola primule- 
folia. 

Leaving the low grounds and ascending a dry 
knoll, I was delighted to see many of the largest- 
bloomed and handsomest species of violet which 
our country produces —the Bird-foot violet 
( Viola pedata), so called because the leaves are 
cut into narrow divisions like the long toes of a 
bird. The flowers are about one inch across, of 
a lilac-purple or blue color. This species is fond 
of sandy or gravelly soil, and when it finds a 
favorable spot, is apt to grow in great abund- 
ance. 

The natural order to which the violet belongs 
includes between 200 and 300 species, dispersed 
over nearly all parts of the globe; some of the 
tropical kinds are shrubby and have regular 
flowers. The number of violets in the United 
States issaid to be 27—of which Dr. Darlington 
enumerates 11 as growing in Chester Co., Pa. 
The roots have emetic properties, and are used 
medicinally in Brazil and Spanish America. 

The species described in this article are all 
without visible stems—that is the flowers and 
leaves spring directly from the base of the plant. 
But we have other kinds in which the leaves 
and flowers are supported on a common stem. 
One such I met with in my walk—the Viola 
tricolor, with a delicate bluish-white flower, very 
different from the gorgeous pansies which have 
been developed from it by cultivation. This 
species is a native of Europe, although now it 
has become widely naturalized in this country. 

If the student will examine a flower of the 
common blue violet, he will find on the outside, 
close to the end of the stem which supports the 
flower, five little green leaves. These together 
form the outer envelope of a flower, and are 
called the calyx. In some flowers they are want- 
ing. Just inside of them are placed five large 
purple or blue leaves, which form the most 
showy part of the blossom. These are called 
petals, and taken together form the corolla. If 
these are carefully removed, the student will 
find at the centre of the flower five little organs 
called stamens, with orange colored tips, which 
when ripe emit small grains of pollen of the 
same color. In the midst of the stamens is a 
green body called the pistil, the top of which 
has a glutinous surface, to which adheres any 
grain of pollen that may come in contact with 
it. When a grain of pollen lights on the top 
of the pistil, if circumstances are favorable, the 
cell of which it is composed, begins to grow, ab- 
sorbing nourishment from the pistil, and length- 
ens out into a slender tube which penetrates to 
the germs in the base of the pistil, and in some 
mysterious way enables them to become perfect 
seeds. 

A similar process takes place in all flowering 
plants, none of which will perfect their seeds 
without the presence of the pollen—although in 
many plants the stamens which produce it are 
placed on a different part of the plant from that 
containing the germs, or even on separate plants. 
In such cases the pollen is conveyed to its desti- 
nation either by the action of insects visiting 
from flower to flower, or by the wind or some 
other external agency. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 
accenespcinaitilgiaaecainmans 


THE earth and its fullness are the Lord’s. 


SELECTED, 


AN EVERY-DAY PSALM. 


Build up, O Lord, a rampart wall 
Along my way: 

The heights and depths my heart appall— 
$e thou my stay. 


Whene’er the road be rough and steep, 
And I, footsore, 

Over the rocks but slowly creep, 
Give strength the more. 


When noon shall pour upon my brow 
Its burning heat, 

Beside the shadowing rock guide thou 
My faltering feet. 


While walking lonely in the dark, 
No hand in mine, 
Vouchsafe a star, a heavenly spark, 

On me to shine. 


When lost amid a tangled wild 
Of fear and doubt, 

Good Shepherd! seek the erring child 
And lead him out. 


The fruit of earth’s forbidden trees 
Let me not taste; 

Nor lag, nor lie in bowers of ease, 
When I should haste. 


If e’er I meet one overborne 
Or faint of heart, 

May I, instead of careless scorn, 
Sweet cheer impart. 


Let me not loiter on the edge 
Of any sin, 
Lest dallying on the slippery ledge 
. My feet slide in. 


Yet, if unheedingly they slide, 
Thy grace I crave; 

Be thou my rescuer and guide— 
Lord Jesus, save! 


When I come near—all worn and scarred— 
Thy mansions blest, 

Then, Saviour! let me find unbarred 
The gate of rest. 


Among the multitudes that throng 
The holy place, 
Be mine to sing in loving song 
Thy sovereign grace. 
—Mackeller. 


SELECTED. 
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DO IT. 


If you’ve any task to do, 
Let me whisper, friend, to you, 


Do it. 


If you’ve anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 
If you’ve anything to give, 
That another’s joy may live, 
Give it. 
If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, 
Light it. 
—Christian at Work. 
sinsesonvasigiiillbainiaitiiaiias 
Adversity—Prosperity.— As it too often is 
with individuals, so it is with the Church at 
large. The warm and sunny day draws out the 
adder. Christians who in a preceding age had 
been able to rejoice in their poverty and tribu- 
lation, and even to be thankful that to them it 
was given not only to believe on Him, but also 
to suffer, for the sake of Christ, now became 
anxious only for this world’s wealth and its ad- 
vantages; so that, instead of the holy, self-deny- 
ing lives of the earlier converts, were to be seen 
the compromising, sensual habits of the mere 
worldlings—with the profession and under the 
title of the followers of the Crucified.—Selected. 
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[A correspondent from California sends us 
the two scraps which follow. He says, he was 
brought up in the Presbyterian faith ; but in 
1870 was led to believe in the teachings of 
Friends, by the Lord alone, without having 
then met with Friends. He adds: “I greatly 
desire to see Friends’ banner displayed every- 
where, directing the people to the true Teacher 
within.” [ Ep.] 

From Dunvese Courier AND ArGus, SCOTLAND, 


Quakers. 


Some time ago a well-known theological pro- 
fessor, whose orthodoxy has not always been 
unquestioned, informed the present writer that, 
during the course of an interview with the late 
Cardinal Newman, he was surprised beyond 
measure to find that that distinguished ecclesi- 
astical dignitary was then lying under the im- 
pression that the church of Chalmers, Cunning- 
ham and Candlish—the Free Church of Scot- 
land—was a learned or literary society. Now, 
while it is highly improbable that many of our 
readers will be found so grossly ignorant of the 
Church of the Disruption as the learned gentle- 
man just alluded to, it need occasion no sur- 
prise should it be found that not a few are but 
imperfectly informed regarding the principal 
tenets and peculiarities of the minor or least 
numerical of modern religious sects. Our ob- 
ject will therefore be in this and the succeeding 
papers, to point out such with the view, inter alia, 
of showing how many-sided Christian truth is, 
and of enabling us to appreciate more intelli- 
gently the grounds the members of such churches 
have in keeping themselves ecclesiastically aloof 
from their fellow Christian brethren. 

One of the oldest as well as most interesting 
of the smaller denominations is that with which 
we have headed this paper. This denomination, 
however, it is but fair to state, is not that by 
which the members themselves wish to be 
known. They speak of themselves as “ Friends,” 
and the body or Church is termed “ the Society 
of Friends.” The history of this Society dates 
as far back as 1646, when a young man named 
George Fox, who had learned the useful art of 
making boots and shoes, was brought under the 
influence of deep religious impressions, and 
shortly thereafter became what in our own day 
would be regarded as an evangelist or itinerant 
preacher. Among his first efforts in evangelizing, 
which seems to have been in the town of Man- 
chester, it is recorded that the excitement occa- 
sioned was so intense that he was apprehended 
and put in prison as a disturber of the peace. 
The doctrines which he then advanced were the 
uselessness of human learning on the part of 
ministers; that men’s opinions ought to be tested 
by the Holy Spirit, and not by the Holy Serip- 
tures, and that the presence of Christ in the 
heart of believers superseded as the “ inner 
light” all other lights or guides whatever. 

While proclaiming these as his principal 
tenets of belief, it is said he was also unsparing 
in his denunciation of vicious practices. It was 
about the year 1650, or four vears after Fox 
had commenced his fruitful labors, that those 
who had received good from his ministry began 
to be known as Quakers. The credit of this 
appellation, which, at first, like that of Puritan, 
Methodist, Revivalist, &c., was given as a term 
of reproach, is assigned to a certain judge of 
the name of Bennet. It is conjectured that 
what gave occasion to it was a peculiar agita- 
tion in their speech when they deemed them- 
selves under the special inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Fox appears to have received but scant 


courtesy from the religiaus people of his own 
time, although it is stated that Oliver Cromwell 
saw nothing in his doctrine to excite apprehen- 
sion, and that he considered the character of 
the tradesman preacher to be without reproach. 

After two years spent in America, where his 
views were received by large numbers with 
marked favor, he returned and resumed his 
labors in England. His death, in London, is 
said to have occurred on 13th January, 1691. 
From his biography, we learn that he was a 
man of considerable intellectual vigor, who to 
much moral earnestness and simplicity of pur- 
pose, had allied a singularly winning and attrac- 
tive manner. 

Judging from the writings of their most ac- 
credited teachers, and from frequent intercourse 
with leading members of the Society, it appears 
to us that the “inner light,” or light of Christ 
in man, may be regarded as their fundamental 
or root doctrine, and to which not a little of 
their practice may be attributed. Barclay, one of 
their earliest and most systematic writers, observes 
in this connection, that God hath communicated 
to every man a measure of this light, and that 
by means of: it, He exhorts, invites, and strives 
with every man, in order to save him. He fur- 
ther observes, that as such light, or grace, as it 
is sometimes called, is not a relic of any good 
left by Adam’s fall, it can in consequence be 
readily distinguished from the faculties of rea- 
son and natural conscience. In applying this 
doctrine, Friends believe that, as it is the Holy 
Spirit alone who can qualify individuals for 
preaching the Gospel, women as well as men 
may be called to the work of the ministry, and 
that as such call is the free gift of God, it ought 
to be freely and voluntarily bestowed. Their 
dependence on this light forbids them the use of 
a form of worship; consequently they meet and 
remain silent until they regard themselves as 
moved to speak by the Holy Ghost. This doc- 
trine also leads the Friends to reject the ordi- 
nances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, their 
opinion being that these are spiritual rites, and 
ought not to be associated with outward symbols. 
They object to the taking or administering of 
oaths, believing that these are contrary to the 
express commands of the Saviour, and they 
protest against war in all its forms, as opposed 
to the very spirit and genius of Christianity. 

While there is considerable diversity of theo- 
logical opinion among the Friends, as among 
all bodies of professing Christians, Roman Cath- 
olics not excepted, their doctrinal position— 
otherwise than what has been stated—seems to 
be little different from what is generally re- 
garded as orthodox; their views generally in 
regard to the inspiration of the Old and New 
Testament, the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Divinity of Christ, the atonement made by 
Christ for sin, the resurrection from the dead, 
and eternal judgment, being such as the Free 
Church minister of Dingwall — our modern 
champion of orthodoxy—might, without men- 
tal reservation, subscribe to. 

With respect to minor matters, such as at- 
tendance at balls, theatres, borse-racing, and 
oratorios, their laws are strictly prohibitive; 
and no encouragement, so far as known to us, 
is given to the reading of plays and fashionable 
romances. They believe that it is unlawful to 
give or receive titles of honor—hence, in speak- 
ing among themselves, they discard Mr. and 
Miss, &e., and simply use the Christian name. 
Of this custom, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, on one 
occasion, humorously complained that it was 
impossible for him to reeognize in Friend Awe- 


lia, to whom he had been introduced, a literar 
acquaintance of thirty years standing. In ad- 
dressing individuals, they employ the pronouns 
thou, thine, thee, in cases where you, yours, and 
you, are usually employed ; but, so far as we can 
ascertain, this is done grammatically rather than 
on scriptural reasons. Extravagance in apparel 
is discountenanced, and the bonnets and hats 
usually worn seem to be employed not so much 
as distinguishing badges—as is done by the Sal- 
vation Army—but as protests against vanity 
and display. As it is believed to have a ten- 
dency to gratify a vain, proud, and ostentatious 
mind, bowing or uncovering the head in honor 
of a fellow creature, is forbidden. Their disci- 
pline is maintained by certain meetings, consti- 
tuted somewhat similar to Presbyterian order, 
and are designated Preparative, Monthly, Quar- 
terly, and Yearly Meetings—the latter consist- 
ing of representative members of the Quarterly 
Meetings. It is to the Yearly assemblies that 
legislative power exclusively belongs. 

An earnest practical spirit has always charac- 
terized this interesting body of Christian be- 
lievers; and from among them some of the 
most resolute and self-denying philanthropists 
the world has yet seen, have been found. It was 
largely owing to the influence of the Friends— 
a fact which has -probably not yet been suffi- 
ciently reecognized—that the reproach of slavery 
was entirely and forever wiped off from the 
British escutcheon ; and if it be the case “ that 
sacrifice is the base and essence of all true soci- 
ety,” then to them, as a body, belongs in this 
respect, no small share of honor. Like the 
early Christians, they have repeatedly been 
called, during the course of their history, to 
suffer the loss of their goods, to be regarded as 
the pariahs of society, and to endure persecu- 
tions and imprisonments. By patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, they have, however, so raised 
themselves in the estimation of the Christian 
world, that it is no longer a term of rep@ach 
among intelligent and right-minded people to 
belong to their Society, but, on the contrary, 
one of high honor. 

For entire and consistent self-sacrifice in the 
cause of humanity, what more distinguished 
names have we in the annals of philanthropy, 
than those of Fry, Forster, Penn, Gurney, and 
Bright; and these, with a host of others, like- 
minded, belonged to the Society of Friends.— 
To a Church, then, so active in benevolence and 
earnest in sympathy with all great moral and 
social reforms, whose members have been dis- 
tinguished generally by much self-control and 
refinement of manner, and whose charity and 
catholicity are proverbial, we trust the day is 
far distant when their quiet yet effulgent light 
shall be hid under a bushel, and when their 
glory shall have become but a matter of history. 

X. 


A Massacre Prevented. 


The Christian Arbitrator publishes the follow- 
ing incident, received from the lips of one of 
the actors, long a resident of California, in her 
earlier and more lawless days: 

“We had been camping out a long time, 
gold-washing, and had recently been much an- 
noyed by a tribe of Indians in the neighbor- 
hood, whereupon the party held a council, and 
determined to go by night and exterminate the 
whole of them. 

“They bad quite concluded upon this, when 
a fine, stalwart man, the boast of the party, who 
never turned his back at anything, stood up in 
the midst of them, and with his finger on his 
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rifle, inquired if that was their determination. 
Being informed that it was: ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘I have to tell you, I was born and raised a 
“ Friend,” and I can be no party to such wick- 
edness!” Whereupon the narrator himself 
jumped up, exclaiming: ‘And I was raised a 
“ Friend,” too!’ They shook hands upon it in 
the midst of that circle of wild and lawless men, 
and by their joint protest and determination, 
prevented the murderous project from being 
executed.” 


Overstudy. 


In one of the lunatic asylums of our country 
died not long ago a gentleman who, in his early 
manhood was one of the most promising teach- 
ers, preachers and writers in his denomination. 
Overwork made of him a _ hopeless maniac. 
He was graduated with honor at twenty-one, 
and began to teach, winning golden opinions 
both for his personal worth and his brilliant 
talents. 

“ Don’t study so hard,” said he one day to an 
impecunious student; “you’ll injure yourself.” 
And he went on to relate how hard he studied in 
college, how he went to sleep with his book un- 
der his pillow, studying as long as he could keep 
his eyes open at night, and at it again when he 
first woke up. One morning when he opened 
his eyes he found a dozen students around his 
bed watching him, but without regarding them 
he seized his book and looked in vain for the 
lesson he had nearly learned the night before. 
All trace of it had vanished from his mind, 
and for twenty-four hours, as he learned after- 
ward, he had been unconscious. It was weeks 
and months before he recovered entirely from 
that attack, but he was graduated as he sup- 
ey in perfect health. Excessive intellectual 
abor and neglect of the laws of health brought 
on a similar attack twenty years later, from 
which rest and travel restored him. Again he 
plunged into study and labor, disregarding the 
counsels of his physicians, and became in 
the very noonday of his manhood a hopeless 
lunatic. 

The objects of an education are not only to 
store the mind with knowledge, to develop the 
apprehensive and reasoning faculties, to culti- 
vate the taste, but to prepare the student to 
enter upon adult life with the full harmonious 
development of the moral, intellectual and 
physical powers, that he may be able to meet 
no less in body than in mind the various de- 
mands made upon him. The nineteenth century 
needs giants in body no less than giants in 
mind, and the student who fancies that by 
mere mental acquisition he can take his place 
in the fore-front of great men will find some 
fellow-student inferior to him in scholarship but 
superior to him in physical vigor outstripping 
him in the race. 

Most of our institutions of learning are alive 
to the importance of bodily development, and 
in gymnasiums and other arrangements for 
exercise have made full allowance for all de- 
mands in this direction. But there is still a 
large number of parents and teachers whose 
chief aim is to force the human plants under 
their care into premature flowering. 

A child who dislikes study and shirks mental 
application is not very likely to be injured by 
the forcing system, but the boy and girl who 
take kindly to learning, who are ambitious to 
stand at the head of their classes, need careful 
watching both by parent and teacher lest they 
overdraw their health account, and at the end 


of their educational course find themselves 
bankrupt physically.— Christian Advocate. 


Seventh Month 24th, 1890. 

In the very nature of things, we must expect 
a sifting time in our Society—“a shaking, not 
of the earth only ;”—and we shall have to learn 
that it is not by might nor power of man. The 
Lord will have the glory of his own works in 
all places of his dominion. I wish the younger 
men who seem to be hopeful, may be led in 
their own experience to the only true founda- 
tion; and if any are raised up to minister, it 
may be to what they themselves have seen and 
handled and tasted ; thus, and thus only can there 
be any ‘entrance upon the work by the right 
door. Our testimony in regard to ministry is as 
it were on its trial in a peculiar manner. Ser- 
vices are undertaken, I fear greatly, from the 
promptings of what I may call the missionary 
spirit, and it requires clear discerning to detect 
the devices of a spirit that would draw us away, 
and the same spirit plausibly leads to look up 
Scripture and arrange and lay out. It is by 
degrees these fruits follow each other in this 
line. 

(seseineaiildigialiitisiaiiiaas 

I HAVE been led, more than ever of late, to 
crave the condition of a little child in the school 
of Christ, feeling that I should esteem it an un- 
speakable favor to be instructed even in the 
first rudiments, if I may only be assured it 
comes from the true Teacher of his people. I 
greatly desire to be preserved from all deceit 
and mixture, and yet I find the enemy is ever 
watching to take me in weak moments, and I 
find, as I suppose we all do, that I am never 
safe without keeping in a watchful, prayerful 
condition. It feels to be very desirable, that 
we constantly bear in mind, that the day and 
the night are both alike to Him; that in our 
times of stripping, and desertion and tempta- 
tion, we are as much under his baptizing hand, 
as in seasons of strength and comfort. But I 
am instructed in many lessons, that I never 
learn as thoroughly as I ought, and I crave the 
aid and sympathy of the members of our [Hea- 
venly] Father’s family.—James Emlen. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
Mexican Superstition.—W heat, which in some 
well-irrigated districts is the principal product, 
is threshed by means of piling it up on the hard 
clay soil, and driving goats, sheep and burros 


over it. These animals trudge round, with 
weary limbs, knee-deep in the straw, for hours 
together, urged forward by whips in the hands 
of men and boys, and thus the grain is separated 
from the stalks. Of course the product threshed 
out in this manner is contaminated with ani- 
mal filth of all sorts. An enterprising Ameri- 
can witnessed this primitive process not long 
since, and on returning to his northern home, 
resolved to take back with him to Mexico a 
modern threshing-machine; and being more 
desirous to introduce it for the benefit of the 
people than to make any money out of the op- 
eration, he offered the machine at cost price. 
A native farmer was induced to put one on 
trial, when it was at once found that it not only 
took the place of a dozen men and boys, but 
also of twice that number of animals. This was 
not all; the machine performed the work in 
less than one quarter of the time required to do 
the same amount of work by the old method, 
besides rendering the grain in a perfectly clean 
condition. This would seem to be eutirely satis- 


factory, and was so until it got to the ears of 
the priests. They came upon the ground to seg 
the machine work, and were amazed. This 
would not answer, according to their ideas 
from their standpoint it was a dangerous inno- 
vation. What might it not lead to! They 
therefore declared that the devil was in the ma- 
chine, and absolutely forbade the peons to work 
with it! Their threats and warnings frightened 
their ignorant, servile parishioners out of their 
wits. The machine was accordingly shipped 
north of the Rio Grande, whence it came, to 
prevent the natives from destroying it, and cat- 
tle still tread out the grain, which they render 
dirty and unfit for food, except in the most 
populous centres, where modern machinery is 
being generally introduced.—Aztee Land. 


Bull Fights in Mexico.—Of all the public 
sports, the bull-fight is the most cruel, being 
without one redeeming feature to excuse its in- 
dulgence; while its evil moral effect upon the 
people at large is clearly manifest. There is 
certainly a close affinity between the Spanish 
language and the Latin, as well as a strong re- 
semblance between the old Roman masses and 
the modern Spanish people. In the olden days 
the Roman populace cried, Panem et circenses 
(bread and circuses); so, to-day, the Spanish 
people shout, Pan y toros (bread and bulls).— 
The bull-fight is a national institution here, as 
it is in Continental Spain, and in Cuba, and is 
strongly indicative of the character of the peo- 
ple. While we were in the country, a bull-fight 
perfurmance was given on a Sunday in one of 
the large cities, as a “ benefit” towards paying 
for a new altar rail to be placed in one of the 
Romish churches. Only among a semi-barbarous 
people and in a Roman Catholic country would 
such horrible cruelty be tolerated, and especially 
as a Sabbath performance. This is a day when 
these shameful exhibitions always take place, at 
Madrid, as well as in Mexico— it being also the 
most popular and fashionable evening of the 
week for theatrical entertainments. 

Some of our party attended one of these ex- 
hibitions in the city of Mexico; but they very 
promptly and emphatically declared that nothing 
could induce them again to witness anything of 
the sort, pronouncing it to be only a repulsive 
butchery. The author had seen both in Spain 
and in Cuba quite as much as he desired of this 
wretched national game, and therefore he did 
not visit it on the occasion referred to above. 
A distinguished citizen of the national capital, 
General H—, told us that the better class of 
ladies did not now attend the bull-fights in 
Mexico, though there are plenty of women who 
do so regularly. “I have four grown-up daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married,” said he, “ but 
neither they nor their mother ever witnessed 
this debasing exhibition. Be assured,” he con- 
tinued, “ that the cultivated class of our com- 
munity do not sympathize with these relics of 
barbarism.” —Aztee Land. 


Monte de Piedad.—One of the most admira- 
ble and practical charities established in the 
Mexican capital, is known as the Monte de 
Piedad, which is simply a national pawnshop. 
The title signifies, “The Mountain of Mercy.” 
It was originally founded more than a century 
since by Count Regla, the owner of the famous 
silver mine of Real del Monte, who gave the 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose, in order that the poor and needy of 
the population of this city might obtain ad- 
vances of money on personal property at a low 
and reasonable rate of interest. Any article 
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deposited for this purpose is valued by two dis- 
interested persons, and about three-fourths of 
its intrinsic worth is promptly advanced. If 
the owner ceases to pay the interest on the loan, 
the article in pawn is kept six months longer, 
when it is exposed for sale at a market price. 
After six months more have expired, if the arti- 
cle is not disposed of, it is sold at public auction, 
and all that is realized above the sum which 
was advanced, together with the interest, is 
placed to the original owners’ credit. This 
sum, if not called for within a given time, re- 
verts to the bank. The capital of the institu- 
tion has more than doubled since its organiza- 
tion, but the amount*of good which it has been 
the means of accomplishing, cannot be esti- 
mated. Its first effect was to break up all the 
private pawn-brokers’ establishments, which 
charged usurious interest for money, its own 
rates being placed at a low figure, intended 
barely to meet necessary expenses. These ex- 
ceedingly low rates have always been scrupu- 
lously maintained. The average annual loans 
on pledges amount to a million dollars, distrib- 
uted among about fifty thousand applicants. 
The establishment is also a sort of safe deposit. 
All the goods in its vaults have not been 
pawned. As the place is a sort of fortress in 
its way, many valuables are here stored for safe- 
keeping. One dollar is the smallest sum that 
is loaned,—and ten thousand dollars is the 
largest. The loans will average from two to 
three hundred daily.—Aztee Land. 

Judas Iscariot Day.—In Guadalajara occurred 
what is termed “Judas Iscariot Day,” when the 
concentrated vengeance of the Christian world 
is supposed to be visited upon the vile betrayer 
of his Master. The whole object of the occa- 
sion is to heap contumely, derision, and dishonor 
upon the name of Judas. Extensive prepara- 
tions are made a week or more before the special 
day. The town presented an appearance simi- 
lar to the Fourth of July in the United States. 
The streets were full of temporary booths, and 
all the inhabitants were out of duors. Figures, 
twelve or fifteen inches long, made of paper, 
rags, or other combustible material, in various 
colors, representing Judas, and stuffed with fire- 
crackers and powder, were sold to men and 
boys, to be fired at the proper time. Some of 
these figures were of life size, containing rockets 
and blue lights. Judas was represented with 
folded hands, arms akimbo, with legs in a run- 
ning posture, and in short, in every conceivable 
attitude. Some of the larger figures bore mot- 
toes about their necks, in Spanish—such as, “ I 
am a scion of the Devil ;” another, “I am about 
to die for my treachery ;” and a third, “I have 
no friends, and deserve none;” “ Let me give 
up the ghost,” ete. Hundreds of these toy 
figures were tied to a rope and hung across the 
thoroughfares at the height of the second story, 
reaching from one balcony to another. Small 
pyramids were raised for them in the open 
squares. People carried hoops of Judases ele- 
vated on the top of a long pole. Some men 
had a single large figure with the conventional 
Judas face, dressed in harlequin colors. Every- 
body on the streets had at least one toy-Judas, 
and some had a dozen. 

Finally, at ten o’clock in the forenoon of 
Judas’-day, the great bell of the cathedral 
sounds, a score of other church bells follow 
suit, and the matches are applied to the fuses 
with which each emblematic figure is supplied. 
Young Mexico is almost crazed. Old Mexico 
approves and participates. Everybody is elated 
to the highest point. Side-walks and balconies 


are crowded with both sexes. Sefioras and 
sefioritas are hilarious, and little children clap 
their hands. The noise of the bells is great; 
that of fire-crackers, rockets, and fuses is greater, 
and the shouts of the excited multitude who 
swarm about the Plaza Mayor is greatest of all. 
People become mentally intoxicated with in- 
tense excitement. The large Judases in ex- 
ploding go to pieces, first losing one arm, then 
a leg, followed by another arm, until at last the 
body bursts into fragments, at which one uni- 
versal shout rends the air. The small Judases 
keep up their snapping and explosions for an 
hour or more. At last, Judas is utterly de- 
molished—literally done for. Then the bells 
cease ringing, and the overwrought people 
gradually subside. The whole is a queer, strange 
piece of ludicrous mockery, ending as a good- 
natured annual frolic—M. M. Ballou, in Aztec 
Land. 





Items. 


Sanitarium Association of Philadelphia.—The Re- 
port of this valuable institution for the past year 
contains some interesting information. Its history 
portrays a gradual and healthy growth. As many 
of our readers may remember, ‘it originally occu- 

ied the lower end of what is called Smith’s Island 
in the Delaware River, opposite the city. Its ob- 
ject was to give the benefit of the fresh air during 
the hot summer weather on the river to infants 
whose health was suffering from confinement in ill- 
ventilated homes in the poorer part of the city. 
Every thing was done in a very simple and eco- 
nomical manner; and this secured the confidehce 
of the community, and brought an increase of the 
voluntary contributions on which the Association 
relied for its support. Now it owns a property at 
Red Bank on the Delaware, where its buildings are 
located ; and it has two steamboats which transfer 
the children and their caretakers, The house was 
opened for visitors last year from the 5th of Sixth 
Month to the Ist of Ninth Month. The whole 
number of admissions was 85,580; the greatest 
number on any one day was 2914. Of the admis- 
sions more than 23,000 were infants under two 
years of age. 

Many infants are brought to the grounds in so 
critical a condition tbat a return to the city may 
jeopardize their lives. For the use of such, a hos- 
pital has been established on the grounds, where 
skilful nursing, suitable food and proper medical 
care have saved the lives of many. 

In comparing the proportion of deaths of those 
under five years of age, with the total mortality in 
Philadelphia for 20 years past, there is found to be 
a marked decrease. In 1871 the percentage was 
40.43, in 1890 it was 36.40. The operations of the 
Sanitarium have it is believed contributed to this 
favorable result. 

It is proposed in the coming season, to afford 
opportunities to the aged and infirm poor tw visit 
the Sanitarium, and obtain the recreation and en- 
joyment which it will afford. 

The Matron in charge gave 414 garments to chil- 
dren on the grounds who were insufficiently clad; 
and there were given out from the diet kitchen, 
34,480 quarts of soup, 4881 pounds of soda biscuit, 
3685 quarts of milk, and 7115 cups of tea. 

There were five deaths among the twenty-nine 
cases received into the hospital Sapanenan, 

The debt incurred in the purchase and improve- 
ment of the property at Red Bank has been entirely 
= off with funds contributed by various benevo- 
ent persons. 





NeveER does the Saviour call forth one of 
his believing people, in any age, to an especial 
degree of suffering, or trial, or temptation, or 
sorrow, without compensating, and far more 
than compensating him, by the richer consola- 
tions of his love, by the fuller and more glori- 
ous manifestations of himself.—Selected. 


How is a person recognized? That depends 
upon who recognizes him. One knows another 
best by his face, another by his voice, a third 
by his footstep, a fourth by his spirit and meth- 
ods. A bank president recently declined to 
identify a stranger, on the ground that he had 
never met him face to face. But remembering 
that he had often seen the back of the man’s 
head, the president requested him to turn his 
face away, whereupon the bearer of the check 
was identified, and received his money. This ap- 
plicant at the bank had probably never thought 
that the back of his head could be worth more 
to him, in a financial transaction than his face 
or his demeanor. There is no point at which a 
man can be sure of being unscrutinized and un- 
known.—Selected. 
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We received some weeks ago from Canada a 
copy of a letter, in which the writer, who is rep- 
resented as an earnest-minded religious woman, 
wished her name erased from the list of mem- 
bers of a meeting there, because of two things— 
the worldly conformity of the members in re- 
gard to the wearing of fashionable apparel ; and 
the employment of a paid preacher in their 
meetings. 

She says : “I was directed by the teaching of 
the Spirit to the plain dress, while yet in igno- 
rance of that portion of [the Bible] which alludes 
to it.” And she thinks it is presumptuous for 
“a poor, weak mortal to undertake to appoint 
his time [for preaching] in regular order, and 
go to those appointments, pretending to be 
furnished with power from on High, to suit his 
own convenience.” “Just so long as ministers 
are allowed to preach for salaries, so long shall 
we see barrenness of the fruit of the spirit.” 

We know but little of the special circum- 
stances attendant on this case, and our object in 
mentioning it is to call attention to the scatter- 
ing effect which these departures from the prin- 
ciples and practices of Friends have upon the 
spiritually-minded. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—Injernal Revenue Commissioner 
Mason estimates that the whiskey crop this year will 
be 120,000,000 gallons, or 5,000,000 gallons more than 
was ever before made in one year in the United States. 

The insurgent Chilian steamer Itata, receiving sup- 
plies at San Diego, California, was seized by the United 
States officers on the night of the 5th inst. The next 
evening the Itata lifted her anchors and steamed away. 
As soon as arrangements could be perfected the cruiser 
Charleston was sent in pursuit of the runaway. 

There has been a great demand at the Treasury 
Department for 10-cent pieces, induced, it is presumed, 
by the extensive use of a new metallic safe case, which 
has been sold extensively throughout the country, 
and which can be opened only when filled with 50 of 
the 10-cent pieces. 

The Grand Jury in New Orleans on the 5th inst., 
made a special report on the Hennessy case and the 
killing of Italians at the Parish Prison. No indict- 
ments were presented. 

The Manufucturer’s Record publishes a list of every 
cotton seed oil mill in the South, giving the name, 
location and capacity of each. This report shows that 
there are now 194 mills, with a capital of over $20,- 
000,000, against 40 mills, with a capital of $3,500,000, 
in 1880. Forty of these mills have established fer- 
tilizer factories in connection with their oil business, 
using the cotton seed meal as a basis for manufacturing 
fertilizers. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has handed down 
a decision in the Thayer-Boyd quo wurranto case. A 
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judgment of ouster was rendered against Governor 
Boyd in favor of ex-Governor Thayer. Counsel for 
Governor Boyd announced that they will at once 
apply for a supersedeas for the purpose of taking the 
case on a writ of error to the United States Supreme 
Court. They claim that the question of naturalization 
is a Federal one, and they are confident of success in 
the court of last resort. 

There is not a mile of railway in Brown County, 
Ind., nor within six miles of it. Nashville, the county 
seat, has 400 inhabitants, and but one brick structure, 
the court-house. The jail is built of logs. The county 
has not sent any one to the penitentiary for several 
years, and there is not a saloon within its limits. 

Elias Khousi, an intelligent Syrian, landed at New 
York on the 7th instant. He is a native of Damascus 
and comes to this country as the representative of 
Mousa Khousi, his ‘uncle, a famous Syrian inventor. 
“Mousa recently dissected the silk worm and found 
that the stomach contained the fibres of leaves and 
twigs of the mulberry tree. This led him to believe 
that silk could be produced independent of the silk 
worm, and after many failures evolved a process for 
manufacturing silk from the leaves and twigs of the 
mulberry tree, and has sent his nephew to this country 
to start a factory, which will probably be started in 
the State of Georgia.” 

The Michigan Central Railroad has decided to build 
a tunnel under the river at Detroit into Canada, fol- 
lowing the example of the Grand Trunk Road at Port 
Huron, Michigan. ‘“‘ The tunnel when completed will 
be the only double-track railroad tunnel under water 
on the Continent.” It will be 8000 feet long and will 
have openings at each end of 1000 feet. The grades 
will be easy. The contract time for the completion of 
the work is two and one-half years. Before the con- 
struction of the Port Huron Tunnel the practicability 
of such an enterprise was seriously doubted by en- 
gineers, and the failure of the attempt to build a tun- 
nel at Amherstberg, Canada, some years ago, was cited 
as a proof of this view. The success of the Port 
Huron scheme, however, settled the question of physi- 
cal possibility. 

A large meteor passed over the country near Vic- 
toria, Texas, on the evening of the 7th inst., and burst 
with a loud report like the discharge of cannon. The 
concussion is said to have “ momentarily stopped the 
progress of a railroad train.” The meteor “ was seen 
or heard all along the line of the railway from Rosen- 
berg to Goliad, a distance of about 129 miles. When 
it burst a fragment as large as a man’s head was seen 
to strike the ground near the railway track. A party 
has left Victoria to search for this fragment. 

On the night of the 10th instant, while a forest fire 
was raging in Potter County, Penna., a work train was 
sent out from Austin, with about 70 men on board, to 
fight the flames. The train was wrecked by the 
spreading of the rails at Moore’s Point, where the fire 
was fiercest. It appears from the reports that seven 
men were burned to death, that seven others are 
missing, and that thirty were terribly burned, many 
perhaps fatally. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 434, which 
is 17 less than the previous yeek, and 67 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 209 were males and 225 females : 53 died of 
consumption ; 34 of pneumonia; 28 of typhoid fever ; 
26 of diseases of the heart; 25 of convulsions; 21 of 
marasmus; 19 of old age; 14 of inanition; 14 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 12 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowles; 11 of diphtheria and 11 of de- 
bility. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 43’s, reg. 100}; coupon, 1014; 
4’s, 121 ; currency 6’s, 112 a 122. 

CoTron was in limited request and steady on a basis 
of 93 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran a $19.00 a $20.00 ; spring bran, 
as to quality, $18.00 a $19.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.90 a 
$4.25; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.25 a 
$4.50; No. 2 winter family, $4.60 a $4.90; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $5.00 a $5.40 ; Western winter, 
clear, $5.00 a $5.25 ; Western winter, straight, $5.25 a 
$5.50; winter patent, $5.50 a $5.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.90 a $5.25; Minnesota, straight, $5.25 a $5.50; 
Minnesota patent, $5.65 a $6.00. Rye flour was quiet 
but unchanged, at $4.90 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.10 a $1.11. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 714 a 723 ets. 

No. 2 white oats, 59 a 60 ets. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 63 a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6} 
cts.; medium, 5$ a 5§ cts.; fair, 5} a 54 cts.; common, 
4} a 5}-cts.; fat cows, 3 a 43 cts. 
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SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Wool sheep, 54 a 
clipped sheep, 4} a 6} cts.; clipped lambs, 53 
spring lambs, 8 a 10 cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, and 73 a 74 cts.; common, 
Western, 74 a 7} cts. 

ForrIGN.—A cablegram from London, dated the 
11th instant, states that a terrible explosion occurred 
in the forehold of the British steamer Tancarville, 
Captain Carter, which was undergoing repairs in the 
dry dock at Newport. Eight men who were at work 
on the steamer were killed, and twenty-five were in- 
jured. The steamer was badly damaged. The Tan- 
carville is a tank steamer engaged in carrying oil in 
bulk from American ports, and her last voyage was 
from Philadelphia for Havre. After reaching the lat- 
ter port and discharging, she proceeded to Newport, 
where she was to load for Baltimore. There is no 
doubt that the explosion was caused by the gases that 
prevail in the holds of all oil-carrying ships. 

The epidemic of influenza is now ravaging the city 
of London. All businesses are affected by the absence 
from their usual daily work of numbers of people who 
have been confined to their homes owing to influenza 
attacks. The business of the law courts is seriously 
impeded, and many important cases have been post- 
poned from the fact that counsel, judges, witnesses, 
plaintiffs or defendants were ill. 

In the House of Commons there are forty-one mem- 
bers suffering from influenza. 

The census of France shows an increase in popula- 
tion of 108,000 yearly, as compared with an increase 
of 435,000 yearly in Germany. 

A despatch dated Paris, Fifth Mo. Sth, says: “ Pres- 
ident Balmaceda has solicited the good offices of Bra- 
zil, of the United States, and of France, in an effort 
to restore peace in Chili. President Balmaceda has 
asked these three countries to unite in the endeavors 
which they may make in this direction. 

At a banquet in Dusseldorf, on the 4th instant, Ein- 
peror William made a significant speech, in which, 
after dilating upon his desire for peace and for the 
protection of the rights of labor, and after expressing 
satisfaction at the conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with Austria, he said: ‘ As to the home policy which 
is becoming established, I shall not deviate a hair’s 
breadth from the course I have adopted. I alone am 
master in this country, and nobody else.’ His em- 
phatic language in regard to the treaty with Austria, 
which Prince Bismarck opposes, and also in regard to 
home affairs, was evidently directed at Prince Bis- 
marck, 

It is reported that the treaty of commerce between 
Spain and the United States contains no stipulation 
in regard to its duration, and that, therefore, the 
treaty may be renounced by either side upon due no- 
tice of such action being given. 

The Italie says: “The Italian Government is about 
to address a circular to the European Powers, submit- 
ting the conduct of the United States Government in 
the New Orleans affair to their judgment. Italy will 
thus be the initiator of an international agreement to 
compel the United States to find means to guarantee 
the protection of foreign subjects.” 

News of a terrific disaster which occurred on the 
8th instant, at Allerona, near Orvieto, in the Province 
of Umbria, Italy, has been received in Rome. The 
despatches say, that while a quarry train on which 
were many workmen, was at Allerona, a sudden flood 
occurred in the river, and the rushing water, sweep- 
ing over its banks, engulfed the train, and, before any 
of its occupants could escape, the cars were lifted 
from the tracks and swept away on the foaming tor- 
rent. The train was carried a considerable distance, 
and most of the men on board were drowned before 
any assistance could be rendered them. 

General alarm has been caused in European finan- 
cial circles during the past week, by the rapid'ty with 
which Russia is calling in her available balances and 
accumulating coin in her treasury vaults. 

The Novoe Vremya, in an article on the financial 
situation, brought about by the withdrawal of the 
offer of the Rothschilds’ syndicate to place the new 
Russian loan, urges the Russian Government to with- 
draw a majority of its deposits held in private banks 
outside of the Russian Empire. 

The Newfoundland trouble appears no nearer a satis- 
factory conclusion. The Government seems deter- 
mined to press the measure enforcing treaty obligations 
regardless of the colonists’ wishes. 


Friends’ Meeting in San Francisco has been changed 
from New City Hall to Rooms of “ W.C. T. U.” at 
132 McAllister Street. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The Committee 
in charge meet at the School, at 8 o’clock, on the 
morning of the 20th inst. 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet the evening previous, at the 
School, at 7 p. M. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Seventh-day, the 16th inst. 

Conveyances will be in waiting at Westtown Station 
on arrival of the trains leaving Broad St. at 2.53 and 
4.55, on the 16th and 19th insts. 

Phila., Fifth Mo. 1891. 


Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


Wanted — A capable teacher for the Aimwell 
School, to give instruction in drawing, sewing and 
some other branches. She is desired to enter upon her 
duties in Ninth Month next. 

Application may be made to 

Sarah Richie, 8216 N. Sixteenth St., Philada, 
Deborah Lowry, 2220 Pine St., Philada; or 
Jane J. Wetherell, 3435 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 


Diep, at his residence in Moorestown, New Jersey, 
on the 28rd of First Mo, 1891, Henry W. Roserts, 
in the 60th year of his age, a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, at the residence of her mother, Juliann H, 
Branson, in Flushing, Ohio, Third Month 2nd, 1891, 
Desora Branson, in the 40th year of her age, a 
member of Flushing Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
The sweet spirit of resignation which pervaded her 
mind for some weeks previous to her departure, was 
very marked, and was felt to be a lesson of instruction 
to those about her; and expressions which fell from 
her lips at different times, gave evidence of her pre- 
paration for the final summons. 


, at his residence near Fallsington, Bucks Co.,, 
Penna., on the 26th of Third Month, 1891, DAntret B. 
Price, in the 68th year of his age, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, at the residence of her sister-in-law, Juliann 
H. Branson, in Flushing, Ohio, Fourth Month 11th, 
1891, ANN BRANSON, in the 83rd year of her age, a 
valued member and minister of Flushing Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend was called to 
the work of the ministry when young in years, and 
all throngh her lengthened life, was an uncompro- 
mising advocate of the doctrines and testimonies held 
by early Friends. During the peculiar trials that 
have overtaken our beloved Society for more than 
fifty years, she could not be moved by the fear or favor 
of man, from what she firmly believed the truth called 
for, though often sorely tried and proved. Very 
closely did she walk in accord with the manifestations 
of Divine Light, and was enabled through much 
bodily weakness and suffering, to visit meetings and 
Friends in various parts of the United States and 
Canada; many times speaking remarkably to the 
states of individuals and meetings. She endured great 
bodily suffering for the last few months of her life, 
but her mind remained remarkably clear and bright 
until near the close, impressively inviting those around 
her to close in with the offers of Divine love and 
mercy, magnifying that power that had been her 
shield and buckler, her staff and stay through life. 
Her trust and confidence at the near approach of 
death, are best expressed in the following from her 
memoranda, penned by her own hand five days before 
her death. “Bless the Lord, Oh! my soul, and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name, who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction, who crowneth thee with 
loving-kindness, who restoreth thy soul, who leadeth 
me in paths of righteousness for his name’s sake; and 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, | will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 


, on the 30th of Fourth Month, 1891, at the 
residence of John J. Cadwalader, near Middleton, Col- 
umbiana Co., Ohio, MAry ANN Hirst, in the 8st 
year of her age, a member of Middleton Monthly and 
Particular Meeting of Friends. 

——, at the residence of her nephew, N. Reese 
Whiiticar, on the 14th of the Fourth Month, 1891, 
Estuer 8. Prickirt, in the 77th year of her age, 4 
member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, New Jersey. 

, on the 5th of Fourth Month, 1891, ABBIE P. 
Townsenp, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 





